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THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE GOVERNMENT 

OF CHILE* 

CARLOS CASTRO-RUIZ 

University of Santiago de Chile 

The Monroe Doctrine has been the subject of much discus- 
sion by American and European publicists, and their estimates 
have been widely different, ranging from those who consider it 
the principle which has maintained the territorial integrity of 
this continent for nearly a century to those who deny to it any 
real influence in the preservation of the nations which emerged 
into independent life during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Both concepts are, in my judgment, exaggerated. 
To accept the first judgment would be to ignore and to forget 
the failure of the United States to assert the doctrine on three 
different occasions when it was flagrantly violated: the occupa- 
tion of the Falkland Islands by Great Britain in 1843, islands 
which were regarded by the Argentine Republic as national prop- 
erty; the military intervention of France in the Republics of the 
River Platte in 1838, an intervention repeated in conjunction 
with Great Britain in 1845; and the occupation of the Chincha 
Islands by Spain in 1865. The attitude of the government of 
the United States is readily explained when one recalls the fact 
that the Monroe Doctrine had not become a real factor in world 
politics until the naval and military strength of the United States 
had given to that country the position of a great power. Before 
that time the doctrine was nothing more than a happy formula- 
tion of an aspiration deeply felt by the American nations which 
had on several occasions prior to the celebrated message of 1823 
proclaimed the same idea. In his excellent work entitled Ameri- 
can International Law, my distinguished fellow-countryman and 

1 An address before the American Political Science Association, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, December 28, 1916. 
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publicist, Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, has presented a brilliant study 
of this attitude of the American nations. 

Special mention should be made, however, of a document 
entitled "Declaration of the Rights of the Chilean People," 
formulated in 1810, which contains the following proposition: 
"The people of Latin- America cannot in isolation defend their 
sovereignty. It is necessary, for their development, to unite 
against possible European aggression, thus assuring their in- 
ternational security." This principle showed a clear vision of 
the necessities of the future, and later on influenced O'Higgins 
and San Martin to organize in 1821 the first Chilean squadron, 
which freed Peru from Spanish dominion. This was a titanic 
enterprise to undertake and carry to a successful conclusion, 
particularly when one bears in mind the limited resources at the 
disposal of the newly born republic of Chile, especially after her 
ten years of struggle for independence. 

Record may also be made of the resolution adopted by the 
National Parliament of Chile in 1864. After refusing to recog- 
nize the imperial government then established in Mexico by 
Napoleon III, the resolution continues: 

"The Republic of Chile regards the acts of European interven- 
tion in America as out of harmony with American international 
law. It furthermore regards as contrary to the American inter- 
national system the governments which are established by 
reason of such intervention, even if such intervention is solicited. 
In a similar position are placed all agreements with reference to 
protectorates, cession or sale of property, or any other plan of 
whatever nature which limits the sovereignty or independence of 
an American state in favor of a European power, or which has for 
its purpose to establish a form of government contrary to the 
representative republican type adopted in Spanish America." 

This principle has always been the guiding principle of Chile's 
foreign policy. 

To accept the view that the Monroe Doctrine has been without 
real influence in the international policy of the American conti- 
nents is to ignore its indisputable moral influence in discouraging 
European nations from embarking upon certain policies in their 
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relations with the countries of this hemisphere. This influence 
has been real and definite. To deny it is equivalent to ignoring 
the noble and determined attitude of the United States in 1895, 
in the Anglo-Venezuelan boundary dispute, and in 1902, when 
the United States prevented the coercion of Venezuela by Great 
Britain, Germany and Italy. 

I believe that the most explicit recognition of the international 
character of the Monroe Doctrine was given by Chancellor 
Bismarck when he designated it as an "international imperti- 
nence"; but if it was indeed an impertinence, it was a formidable 
one, — sufficient to prevent Germany, in the Venezuelan incident 
of 1902, from carrying out the plan which she had in view. 

"The Monroe Doctrine," said Lord Salisbury in the house of 
lords, "is not an integral part of international law, nor a funda- 
mental principle that can be applied in the adjustment of our 
present difference with Venezuela." In spite of this declara- 
tion, however, the British government found a means of solving 
the difference in harmony with the thesis consistent with the 
government of the United States. Both of these facts consti- 
tute an eloquent demonstration, as was said by President Roose- 
velt in a memorable address, that doctrines of such vital import- 
ance are not worth the paper on which they are written unless 
they are sustained by a force sufficient to compel their acceptance. 

It is not my desire to formulate a detailed critical judgment 
with reference to this controversy, nor to express an opinion on 
the lack of consistency often imputed to the foreign policy of the 
United States with reference to its unfairness in European- 
Asiatic affairs. This lack of consistency was pointed out by 
Count Okuma, ex-prime minister of Japan, in his famous edi- 
torial in the Shin Nihon, of Tokyo, entitled "American Policy 
and Diplomacy." It has been necessary, however, for me to 
recall to you the position of the Monroe Doctrine in world policy 
as an indispensable antecedent to discussing in general outline 
the part which Chile has played in maintaining the principle, 
because the Chilean nation is the only one which has sacrificed 
the blood of its people in the maintenance of the principle. It 
was in noble defense of the doctrine that the Chilean govern- 
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ment declared war against Spain in 1866, when the territorial 
integrity of Peru was menaced. This attitude of generous con- 
tinental solidarity is often lost sight of. Not long ago, when we 
had the honor to entertain as our distinguished guest Colonel 
Roosevelt, he stated in the course of a masterful exposition 
of the Monroe Doctrine that during an entire century the 
United States had been compelled to bear the burden alone. 
He furthermore emphasized the fact that soon after the middle 
of the century the United States was engaged in its great civil 
war, and was, therefore, not in a position to defend the doctrine 
against the European nations which were then invading the soil 
of a sister republic; and that no other American nation arose 
to champion the principle. This statement, though coming 
from one of the greatest modern statesmen, involves an histori- 
cal error, and affects one of the most brilliant pages of the in- 
ternational life of Chile. It is to the correction of this error that 
I desire to call your attention. 

Early in 1864 the Spanish government sent to Peru an official 
with the title "Special and Extraordinary Commissioner of the 
Kingdom," a designation which was used in the colonial period 
for those officials who were entrusted with the surveillance of 
the king's dominions. This designation indicated that Spain, 
in spite of the forty years which had passed since Peru had ac- 
quired her independence, still refused to recognize the same, 
and entertained the hope of reasserting her dominion over her 
favorite vice-royalty. The government of Peru refused to give 
to the royal commissioner any status other than that of "Con- 
fidential Agent." Offended by this treatment, he withdrew 
from the country. Various incidents then occurred; and finally 
the Spanish squadron appeared and took possession of the Chin- 
cha Islands, which belonged to Peru. The theory upon which 
this action took place was that the Spanish effort to subdue 
Peru had never been abandoned but had simply been suspended 
during a period of truce. 

This unjust aggression produced in Chile a strong current of 
opinion in favor of the principle of continental integrity thus 
menaced. The government of Chile immediately proceeded to 
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give effect to this principle by entering into an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Peru. Chile was not prepared for a war. 
Her navy was composed of a single wooden war vessel, the 
Esmeralda (which afterwards met with a glorious end in the 
naval combat of Iquique), a vessel of 18 cannon, and two mer- 
chant vessels. The Spanish squadron at that time in Pacific 
waters consisted of five frigates, two gunboats and a transport, 
with a total of 207 cannon. As will be seen, the disproportion 
of fighting forces was enormous. 

When the Spanish government heard of the hostile attitude 
of Chile, she decreed a blockade of our coast, and ordered Ad- 
miral Pareja to present an ultimatum at Valparaiso. The 
government of Chile answered by a declaration of war, and issued 
instructions to her small navy to unite with the naval force of 
Peru. The task was a difficult one, because the Spanish squad- 
ron was distributed all along Chile's extensive coast line of 
three thousand miles. This distribution facilitated, however, a 
constant breaking of the blockade and, what is more important, 
made it possible to capture the gunboat Covadonga, which was 
added to our fleet. Admiral Pareja took this incident so much 
to heart that he committed suicide. 

The new Spanish admiral concentrated his squadron at Val- 
paraiso, and in fulfilment of the orders of his government bom- 
barded the port in spite of the fact that it was an unfortified 
place. This was contrary to the most elementary rules of inter- 
national law, and was severely censured by the public opinion 
of all countries. The damage done was enormous, reaching not 
less than fourteen million dollars. The Spanish squadron im- 
mediately sailed northward and took the port of Callao, but here 
the forts of that place inflicted very considerable losses on the 
Spaniards. Spain then realized that further effort was useless, 
and abandoned all hope of reconquering her former colonies of 
the Pacific. After a truce was arranged in 1867, Spain signed a 
treaty of peace with the governments of Chile and Peru in 
Washington on April 11, 1871. 

During the course of this war the United States showed con- 
siderable disquietude because of the Spanish expedition, and 
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requested explanations from the government of Madrid, accept- 
ing as satisfactory the assurance given by the Spanish govern- 
ment that the war did not have as its purpose the desire to 
change the republican form of government of the countries of 
Chile and Peru. Twenty years later the United States would 
not have accepted so precarious a guarantee, but it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that at this time the United States had just 
brought to a close her long and bloody civil war, and was not in 
a position to meet the sacrifices involved in a foreign war into 
which her opposition to the designs of Spain might lead her. 

This is the history of the jealous defense made by the govern- 
ment of Chile of the great principle of continental inviolability. 
I will not attempt to estimate the extent of the sacrifice made 
in upholding this principle. 

Fifty years have passed since this event, and during this 
period three nations, the Argentine, Brazil and Chile, have 
reached a degree of development which makes it possible for 
them to make the doctrine proclaimed by President Monroe an 
integral part of their foreign policy. President Roosevelt spoke 
in these terms in the address to which I have already made 
allusion: 

"I speak to a gallant people, a proud and patriotic people, 
with a great military record, with a fine army and navy. I be- 
lieve that the time has now come when the doctrine in reality 
has the guarantee not only of the United States, my own coun- 
try, but of your country, Chile, and of every other American 
nation which has arisen to a sufficient point of economic well- 
being, of stable and orderly government, of power to do justice 
to others and to exact justice from others and, therefore, of po- 
tential armed strength, to enable it thus to act as a guarantor 
of the doctrine. I hail her advent to this position of assured 
international power and dignity." 

The republic of Chile felt deeply honored by this public 
recognition of her action. The policy of my government has 
been constantly to maintain the closest harmony between the 
economic development of the country and the power neces- 
sary to safeguard such development. We have been ardent 
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adherents of peace because we love justice, but we do not fear 
war, if some day war be necessary to defend our rights as a sov- 
ereign nation. We have placed in the hands of arbitral tri- 
bunals the most extensive territories that have ever been in 
dispute between two countries; and on the summit of the Andes 
is the image of Christ, erected as a fitting testimony of the 
eternal friendship of two nations, Chile and Argentina. We 
have always realized that the existence of every nation is closely 
related to the possession of means adequate to protect itself. 
Carrying this principle into practice, we have developed, with 
our four and a half million inhabitants, an army of about three 
hundred thousand men, each of whom receives one full year of 
military instruction. This force can be mobilized within fifteen 
days. Inasmuch as we are the country of the greatest industrial 
vitality of South America, we have demonstrated that the peace- 
able development of the country is in no way opposed to the 
small sacrifice demanded of her sons for the purpose of guaran- 
teeing her safety. 

In his message opening the Congress of Chile on June 1, 1915, 
the president referred to the treaty of Buenos Aires, signed on 
May 1 of the same year by the ministers of foreign affairs of 
Chile, the Argentine and Brazil, and declared that this treaty 
was a frank expression of the policy of close cooperation between 
the three countries, and that such close cooperation constituted 
the most important guarantee of the peace of the American re- 
publics and for the respect of their rights. He furthermore 
stated that the most vital of these rights was the integrity of 
the American continent. This document is the first official dec- 
laration by a government of the American continent of its ad- 
herence to the Monroe Doctrine in its most ample and generous 
concept of continental solidarity. 

The close harmony in which the foreign policy of the United 
States and Chile have developed in maintaining the naval suprem- 
acy which we have exercised on the west coast of the Pacific 
during the century, is the most solemn confirmation of our set 
purpose to continue to maintain this great doctrine. In order 
to do this we do not require treaties or conventions. The 
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fraternal tie of a common interest in national preservation is an 
adequate bond. As your great President George Washington 
said in his farewell address, in pointing out the broad outlines of 
the policy of this great republic, "Observe justice and faith 
toward all nations; but have entangling alliances with none." 



